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•  Trends  and  Issues 


teachers.  “The  old,  obsolete,  incompetent  teacher  is 
wasting  the  school’s  money,”  he  said.  “Let’s  improve 
them  if  we  can.  We  do  not  provide  them  with  suffi¬ 
cient  guidance,  nor  do  we  permit  them  to  improve 
themselves  while  on  the  job.”  Proposed:  every  teacher 
receive  a  compulsory  year  of  sabbatical  leave  every 
10  years. 

Jobless  youngsters  are  snseeptible  to  factors 
in  a  community  which  cause  juvenile  delinquency, 
says  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sul^ 
committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  “When  a  student 
is  forced  out  of  school  for  economic  reasons,  or  be¬ 
cause  he  lacks  interest  in  school,  he  is  often  thrown  on 
a  labor  market  for  which  he  is  inadequately  trained, 
and  consequently  does  not  find  employment,”  he 
points  out.  Inquiries  are  underway  on  the  best  ways 
to  provide  part-time  work  experience  under  school 
supervision  for  the  child  who  desires  it,  the  Senator 
indicates.  Also  planned:  amendments  to  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  which  will  authorize  extension  of  U.S. 
Employment  Service  counseling  and  guidance  facili¬ 
ties  to  young  workers. 


Catholic  education  is  growing,  according  to 
figiires  released  at  the  National  Catholic  Educational 
Association  convention  in  Atlantic  City.  For  the  first 
)  time  the  total  enrollment  in  Catholic  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  has  passed  4,000,000.  Of  this  number,  approxi¬ 
mately  3,200,000  are  in  elementary  schools,  6^,000 
in  high  schools,  and  250,000  in  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  By  1965,  it  was  estimated,  the  total  Catholic 
school  and  college  population  will  go  well  beyond 
j  5,000,000.  This  will  mean  a  tremendous  financial  and 
I  building  program,  it  was  reported.  Major  bottleneck, 
however,  will  be  a  lack  of  teachers.  It  is  impossible, 
W.  the  educators  said,  to  get  necessary  instructors.  More 
lay  teachers  than  ever  before  are  now  employed— one 
of  every  eight  teachers.  Twenty  years  ago  the  lay 
teacher  was  the  exception. 

100,000  teachers  need  retraining,  according 
to  Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  former  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Los  Angeles.  Speaking  before  the  fifty- 
third  annual  convention  of  the  Inland  Empire  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  in  Spokane,  Dr.  Stoddard  said  the 
problem  of  the  teacher  who  was  mentally  or  emotion¬ 
ally  unfit  could  not  be  put  oflF  much  longer.  He  urged 
that  school  board  members  take  action  to  help  these 


Rise  in  high  school  enrollments  has  meant 
smaller  numbers  of  youngsters  in  the  full-time  labor 
market.  Over  the  past  decade,  the  trend  has  been 
toward  rising  school  enrollments,  toward  fewer  out- 
of-school  youngsters,  and  much  part-time  job  holding 
among  school  youth,  Elizabeth  S.  Johnson,  Division 
of  Child  Labor  and  Youth  Employment,  told  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  The 
outstanding  progress  made  in  school  attendance  is  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  October  1954  Census  survey  showing 
96^  of  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  enrolled  in 
schools,  she  ix)inted  out.  Of  those  16  and  17  years 
old,  78%  were  enrolled  in  school. 
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Dro|»  oats  fail  to  got  jobs,  census  figures  on 
out-of-school  youngsters  16  and  17  years  of  age  indi¬ 
cate.  Among  the  boys  out  of  school  in  this  age  group 
in  1954,  30%  were  reported  as  not  working.  Miss  John¬ 
son  told  the  Subcommittee  that  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  high-school-age  youth  will  complicate  this 
problem  increasingly.  She  called  for  greater  effort 
and  cooperation  from  schools  and  public  employment 
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ofiBces.  Schools,  she  believes,  must  work  for  better 
and  more  diversified  educational  offerings,  must  give 
more  help  in  developing  vocational  goals,  must  in¬ 
crease  student  aid  and  reduce  expenses  incidental  to 
attendance.  Public  employment  offices  must  give  help 
in  choosing  and  finding  suitable  jobs.  She  also  urged 
helping  school  children  profit  from  part-time  jobs 
while  continuing  in  school. 

•  Adminintratian 


Principals  are  leaders  of  planners,  says 
David  B.  Austin,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  It  is 
the  principal’s  responsibility,  he  continues,  to  coordin¬ 
ate  and  stimulate  the  planning  of  many  people.  “If 
he  can  avoid  a  patronizing  approach  to  this  responsi¬ 
bility,  if  he  is  skillful  in  working  with  all  who  may 
be  involved  in  this  enterprise,  if  he  does  not  lose  sight 
of  his  major  responsibilities  and  founder  on  the  shoals 
of  requisitions  to  be  signed  and  books  to  be  ordered, 
this  planning  will  eventuate  in  increasing  effective 
youth  education  in  the  school  and  community,”  Dr. 
Austin  believes. 

Herein  lies  the  major  change  in  the  role  of  this 
administrator.  “No  longer  the  manager  of  equipment 
and  plant,  he  must  accept  the  role  of  a  professional 
educator  whose  special  talents  are  to  deal  with  a 
special  type  of  education.”  His  chief  responsibility 
is  to  plan  for  and  with  all  those  people  involved  in 
education  so  that  the  personal  and  professional  re¬ 
sources  of  his  staff  are  used  to  their  fullest. 

Dr.  Austin’s  article  appears  in  April  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  Record. 

Admiiiiitrators  ean  ase  aatharify  when  the 
situation  demands  it,  writes  Baker  M.  Hindman,  Dade 
County,  Fla.  There  are  some  situations,  he  believes, 
in  which  the  administrator  finds  it  necessary  to  act 
authoritatively,  even  autocratically.  Some  of  these: 

—When  a  directive  reaches  the  administrator  from 
higher  echelons  of  authority,  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
group.  “Obviously,  when  diis  happ>ens,  the  adminis¬ 
trator  has  no  choice.”  These  directives  come,  theo¬ 
retically,  at  least,  from  the  people  who  own  and 
operate  the  schools. 

—When  disaster  threatens.  “The  leader  is  obligated, 
however,  to  make  sure  that  both  the  threat  and  the 
disaster  are  real.”  Some  school  principals,  Mr.  Hind¬ 
man  points  out,  “act  as  though  they  think  that  disaster 
is  threatening  all  the  time.” 

—When  a  chaotic  condition  exists  within  the  group 
because  of  previous  experiences.  A  sudden  change 
from  autocratic  control  to  democratic  participation, 
for  example,  or  a  previous  lack  of  leadership  which 
has  destroyed  lines  of  responsibility.  “It  is  true  that 
people  cannot  be  trained  for  democracy  by  autocratic 
metnods,”  says  the  author.  “But  it  is  equally  true 
that  to  be  able  to  change  a  group  atmosphere  toward 
democracy,  the  democratic  leader  has  to  be  in  power 
and  has  to  use  his  power  for  active  re-education.” 

Mr.  Hindman’s  article  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision. 


Traits  for  leaders?  'The  “trait  approach  in  the  I 
study  of  leadership  is  filled  with  pitfalls,  write  Harlan 
L.  Hagman  and  Alfred  Schwartz  in  a  new  book.  “The 
fact  that  many  successful  leaders  do  not  seem  to 
possess  all  traits  or  qualities  deemed  important  to 
leadership  does  not  appear  sufficient,  however,  to 
counteract  belief  of  some  students  of  administration 
that  even  if  the  traits  of  leaders  as  contrasted  to  those 
of  nonleaders  are  not  known  they  ought  to  be  known 
and  surely  must  exist.”  According  to  these  authors, 
the  trait  approach  has  many  inadequacies: 

—Those  proposing  trait  lists  usually  do  not  suggest 
which  of  the  traits  are  most  important  and  which 
least.  “The  failure  to  indicate  the  rank  order  of  im¬ 
portance  of  the  traits  makes  it  difficult  to  know  at 
what  points  compromises  may  be  made.” 

—Trait  studies  usually  do  not  discriminate  between 
traits  facilitating  ascent  to  leadership  and  those  en¬ 
abling  it  to  be  maintained.  “It  appears  entirely  possible 
that  certain  of  the  traits  of  leaders  were  necessary 
conditions  for  success  in  the  competition  to  become  a 
leader  but  are  not  needed  by  an  established  leader¬ 
ship”  the  authors  point  out. 

—The  study  of  personalities  in  terms  of  traits  in¬ 
volves  debatable  assumptions  regarding  the  nature  of 
personality.  Implicit  is  the  assumption  that  a  per¬ 
sonality  is  the  sum  of  its  component  traits.  Such  an 
assumption  ignores  one  of  the  fundamental  properties 
of  personality:  its  possession  of  organization.  “The 
same  ‘trait’  will  function  differently  in  personalities  , 
which  are  organized  differently,”  the  authors  point 
out. 

Administration  in  Profile  for  School  Executives,  by 
Harland  L.  Hagman  and  Alfred  Schwartz.  Harper, 

49  E.  33rd  St,  N.  Y.  16.  315p.  Index,  $3.50. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
When  Your  School  Board  Meets,  by  Daniel  R.  Davies  and 
Kenneth  F.  Herrold.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Gar¬ 
field  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  46p.  $2.50.  (Fifth  in  the 
Dynamics  of  Group  Action  series.  Practical  pointers  for  work¬ 
ing  with  boards  d^ved  from  recent  findings  of  social  scierwe 
research.  Included:  Rating  Check  List.) 

Communism,  Conformity,  and  Civil  Liberties,  by  Samuel  A. 
Stouffer.  Doubleday,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  279p.  $4. 
(Findings  of  the  most  comprehensive  attitude  survey  of  Amer¬ 
icans  ever  taken.  Important:  “The  Younger  Generation  Has 
More  Schooling— What  Does  This  Fact  Portend?”) 

Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Princi¬ 
pals,  April  1955.  NASSP.  1201  16th  St..  N.W..  Wash.  6.  D.C. 
$1.50.  (Entire  issue.  Proceedings  of  the  f^h  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Atlantic  City,  Feb.  19-23.) 

•  Sehools  and  the  Public 


Parents  help  select  texts  in  Orono  ( Maine) 
elementary  schools.  Parents  of  children  in  grades 
one  to  five  are  invited  to  attend  a  “Social  Studies 
Survey”  sponsored  by  the  school,  assist  in  selecting 
social  studies  textbooks  for  use  in  these  grades. 

To  help  parents  in  their  task  of  evaluating,  the 
school  issues  a  check  list  of  “Points  to  be  Considered 
in  Selection  of  a  Social  Studies  Text.”  Specific  sug¬ 
gestions  are  made  for  each  grade  level,  including  a 
description  of  areas  to  be  studied,  and  suggestions 
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about  format,  illustrations,  vocabulary,  subject  matter, 
and  teaching  methods.  The  grade  one  evaluation 
chart,  for  example,  is  made  up  with  titles  of  eight 
textbooks,  and  space  for  recording  a  “yes”  or  “no” 
answer  to  these  questions: 

1.  As  you  look  through  this  book  do  the  pictures 
excite  your  imagination? 

2.  Would  it  make  the  children  want  to  read  to  see 
what  the  story  is  about? 

3.  Would  you  want  to  read  it  yoturself? 

4.  Would  your  first  grade  child  be  interested  in  it? 

5.  Do  you  think  the  pictures  are  well-colored? 

6.  Does  this  book  cover  the  course  of  study  as  you 
understand  it? 

Parents  who  take  part  in  the  siurvey  are  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer  ^estions  asked  by  other  parents, 
points  out  Myrtle  G.  Schumann,  elementary  coordin¬ 
ator.  The  survey  also  educates  parents  in  some  of  the 
major  problems  facing  teaching.  In  addition,  the 
survey  encourages  parent  participation  in  school  af¬ 
fairs,  brings  improved  community  relations. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“It’s  Still  Murder’’  by  Fredrick  Wertham.  Saturday  Review, 
Apr.  9,  1955.  25  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  36.  20c.  (Attack  on 

comic  books  after  surveying  the  industry  under  its  new  code. 
“Mammon  is  at  the  root  of  all  this.”) 

A  Layman’s  Guide  to  Educational  Theory,  by  Charles  W. 
Coulter  and  Richard  S.  Rimanoczy.  D.  Van  Nostrand,  250  4th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  159p.  Illustrated.  $3.50.  ( History  of  education 
for  the  layman.  Not  always  impartial.) 

Your  Child’s  Happiness:  A  Guide  for  Parents,  by  Irene  Schumo 
Seipt.  World  Puhlishing  Co.,  2231  W.  110th  St.,  Cleveland  2, 
Ohio.  255p.  $3.  (How  to  contribute  to  children’s  emotional 
and  physical  well-being.) 

•  Teacher  Training  and  Chrowth 


If  teachers  are  to  interpret  Industry’  on  a 

broad  general  education  level,  they  must  get  “off  the 
campus”  for  firsthand  knowledge.  Experience  in  in¬ 
dustry  is  essential  to  a  complete  program  of  industrial 
teacher  education,  says  D.  F.  Barich  in  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Industrial  Teacher  Educators  Newsletter. 

Industrial  teacher  educators  face  these  three  prob¬ 
lems,  says  Mr.  Barich:  (1)  they  must  themselves  get 
direct  experience  in  industty;  (2)  they  must  establish 
an  industrial  experience  pro&am  for  those  preparing 
to  teach  industrial  arts  or  industrial  vocational  educa¬ 
tion;  (3)  they  must  provide  in-service  education  that 
allows  those  engaged  in  industrial  education  to  “keep 
up  with  the  times.” 

The  very  nature  of  teacher  education  calls  for  close 
affiliation  with  the  academic  environment  of  the  col¬ 
lege  or  university  campus,  Mr.  Barich  continues.  But, 
he  fears,  “there  is  a  danger  of  trying  to  do  the  com¬ 
plete  job  of  industrial  arts  ana  industrial  teacher 
education  on  or  from  the  campus.”  Some  teacher 
training  institutions  are  now  offering  curriculums 
which  include  cooperative  work  experience  as  part 
of  the  total.  Whafs  needed,  Mr.  Barich  believes,  is 
an  extension  of  such  efforts  along  these  lines: 

Use  advisory  committees  of  representatives  from 


industry  where  teacher  education  work  is  given.  “This 
committee  can  be  helpful  in  advising  on  curriculum 
content  and  in  securing  cooperative  work  experience 
for  students.” 

—Stimulate  interest  in  research  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  planned  work  experience  adds  to  the 
effectiveness  of  industrial  arts  and  indtistrial  teacher 
education. 

—Establish  a  national  advisory  committee  to  con¬ 

sider  this  important  phase  of  the  work. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
It  Takes  All  Kinds,  by  Paul  Yaffe.  Metropolitan  School  Study 
Council,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  33p.  Paper.  lUustrated.  60c. 
Quantity  discourUs.  ( Stimulates  teachers  to  examine  their  own 
point  of  view.  For  use  in  groups.) 

Educational  Psychology,  by  Karl  C.  Garrison  and  J.  Stanley 
Gray.  Appleton-Centuru-Crofts,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  N.Y.  1.  505p. 
Index.  $5.  (Stressed:  roles  of  maturation  and  learning  in 
growth  and  dmelopment.  Reading  lists  in  each  chapter.) 

Eight  More  Years  of  Research  in  Reading,  by  Arthur  E.  Traxler 
ana  Agatha  Townsend.  Educational  Records  Bureau,  21  Audu¬ 
bon  Ave.,  N.Y.  32.  283p.  Index.  Paper.  (Summary  and 

bibliography.  Essential  reference  reading.) 

•  CurcicuMutn 


Careful  look  at  core  is  taken  by  Nelson  L.  Boss¬ 
ing,  U.  of  Minnesota.  These  are,  he  says,  some  of 
the  major  characteristics  of  the  core  curriculum: 

—The  core  idea  is  based  on  the  fundamental  psy¬ 
chological  principle  that  learning  involves  change  in 
behavior  which  is  brought  about  through  experience. 
“Thus  the  curriculum  consists  of  those  types  of  learn¬ 
ing  experience  most  likely  to  produce  desirable  be¬ 
havioral  change.” 

—Core  is  organized  around  types  of  problems  of 
personal  and  social  concern  common  to  all  youngsters 
in  this  democratic  society. 

—Core  draws  upon  a  wide  range  of  informational 
sources,  materials,  and  activities  necessary  for  solu¬ 
tion  of  vital  problems  of  personal  and  social  concern. 
“Whatever  in  the  total  environment  will  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems  is  considered  ‘grist 
for  the  mill’  by  the  alert,  discerning  teacher.” 

—Core  emphasizes  utilization  of  genuine  problem¬ 
solving  procedures  and  techniques. 

—Core  makes  individual  and  group  guidance  an 
integral  part  of  teaching.  “In  the  core  idea,  teaching 
and  guidance  become  largely  synonymous  terms.” 

—Important  to  the  success  of  the  core  idea  is  pro¬ 
vision  of  large  blocks  of  time  in  the  day’s  schedule  to 
permit  maximum  use  of  problem-solving  processes 
and  use  of  community  resources. 

“What  Is  Core?”  appears  in  April  School  Review. 

**Trend  of  meaninifless  courses”  was  con¬ 
demned  by  Walter  Van  Tilburg  Clark,  U.  of  Montana, 
at  the  Inland  Empire  Education  Association’s  conven¬ 
tion.  The  point  has  been  reached,  he  said,  where 
school  staffs  “teach  too  little  about  too  much.”  As  a 
result,  he  continued,  the  first  two  R’s,  reading  and 
writing,  are  not  being  properly  taught 

Elementary  and  hi^  school  teachers  have  become 
so  concerned  about  their  students  that  they  forget  to 
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teach  subject  matter,  according  to  Dr.  Clark.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  observed,  college  teachers  tend  to 
become  so  concerned  with  their  subjects  that  they 
neglect  the  student. 

Too  many  schools  take  a  superficial  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  reading  and  writing,  he  thinks.  He  cited 
the  use  of  multiple  choice  questions  and  one  word 
answer  tests  as  an  indication  of  this  attitude.  “There 
is  only  one  to  learn  to  write,”  he  said,  “and  that 
is  to  write.  There  is  only  one  way  to  learn  to  read, 
and  that  is  to  read.  If  we  turn  out  pupils  who  are 
able,  in  an  adult  sense,  to  read  and  write,  they  will 
then  in  the  best  sense  be  able  to  contribute  to  their 
own  education.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Reference  Sources  for  Curriculum  Development,"  by  Perry  D. 
Morrison.  Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  148.  School  of  Educdion, 
V.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  14p.  Mimeo.  25c.  (For  committees 
initiating  a  development  program.) 

How  to  Make  It,  by  Emma  Staudte.  Curriculum  Laboratory, 
Teachers  College,  Temple  17.,  Philadelphia  22,  Penna.  20p. 
Mimeo.  50c.  ( Bibliography  of  free  arid  inexpensive  rruderials 
dealing  with  arts  and  crafts. ) 

•  Philosophy  and  Goals 

Peel  away  layers  of  custom  and  nourish  the 
individual  consciousness  which  lies  beneath.  Pres. 
Harold  Taylor,  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  urges  teach¬ 
ers.  “Otherwise,”  he  warns,  “the  educational  effects 
of  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  society  pro¬ 
vides  for  its  citizens  will  train  them  up  to  be  all  alike 
and  to  perpetuate  exactly  their  own  kind.” 

Teachers  must  develbp  in  each  generation  a  phil¬ 
osophy  built  upon  the  central  idea  of  freedom.  Dr. 
Taylor  believes.  “Without  such  a  philosophy  firmly 
held  within  each  generation,  there  will  be  no  free 
world,  nor  in  the  interim  between  this  generation  and 
the  next  will  we  know  how  and  on  what  grounds  to 
fight  for  our  freedom  without  destroying  our  enemies 
and  ourselves  together.” 

It  is  up  to  educators.  Dr.  Taylor  believes,  to  create 
situations  in  their  schools  through  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  can  learn,  not  merely  at  the  conscious  level, 
but  “throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  emotional 
life”  what  it  means  to  be  free.  Schools  provide  the 
framework  in  which  the  spirit  can  grow.  “But  it  is  in 
the  individual  that  the  spirit  grows  if  it  is  to  live  at 
all,”  he  maintains.  “The  individual  must  find  a  point 
of  equilibrium  between  the  dogmatism  of  being  com¬ 
pletely  sure  of  everything  and  the  emptiness  of  being 
sure  of  nothing.” 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  modem  educational 
program  must  begin,  says  Dr.  Taylor.  “It  is  here  that 
we  find  the  logic  for  a  system  of  education  which 
emphasizes  the  communication  of  moral  values  rather 
than  the  transmission  of  subject  matter.  It  is  here 
that  we  find  the  logical  as  well  as  the  practical  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  theory  and  method  of  individual  edu¬ 
cation.” 

“Freedom  For  What?”  appears  in  School  and 
Society. 


•  Teaching  Methods 

Add  a  pinch  of  intensive  reading  to  classroom 
work,  urges  Harold  C.  Martin  in  the  English  Record. 
Intensive  reading  offers  a  “superior  means”  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  intellectual  alertness  and  sensitivity  to 
language  “which  mark  the  educated  person,”  he  con¬ 
tinues.  “And  I  mean  intensive  reading  in  the  most 
rigorous  sense,”  he  adds. 

Using  short  selections,  Mr,  Martin  continues,  have 
students  read  not  only  for  general  meaning  but  for 
implication,  for  unstated  assumptions  that  condition 
statements,  for  the  weight  of  words,  their  tone  and 
color  and  their  persuasive  qualities,  for  stmeture  of 
statement  and  precision  of  language,  for  relationships 
within  passages,  for  allusion,  for  undertones  of  irony, 
for  doubles-entendres.  “There  is  more  to  be  gained 
from  a  full  hour  of  such  activity  on  one  paragraph 
than  from  five  hours  on  a  complete  essay  or  story,” 
the  author  believes. 

To  measure  motivation,  teachers  should  ask 
themselves  questions  on  everyday  classroom  situations, 
says  William  W.  Lynch,  Jr.  Questions  such  as  these, 
he  believes,  will  determine  just  what  the  current 
status  of  motivation  may  be: 

—How  meaningful  is  the  situation  to  the  pupils? 
What  are  the  cues  to  which  they  are  responding  and 
to  what  extent  are  they  unambiguous  and  noncon¬ 
flicting?  Are  they  ones  that  are  appropriate  at  the 
situation  (as  the  teacher  interprets  it)? 

—In  what  ways  is  the  situation  pleasant  or  un¬ 
pleasant  for  the  pupils?  Do  they  anticipate  outcomes 
which  are  predominantly  pleasant  or  unpleasant? 

—In  what  way  is  the  pupil’s  sense  of  self  affected 
by  the  situation?  Does  he  see  this  situation  as  one 
which  offers  him  the  opportunity  to  enhance  his  self- 
concept  by  making  his  behavior  appear  to  him  wise, 
more  competent,  better  approved? 

—Is  the  pupil’s  energy  level  appropriate  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  situation  and  the  desired  outcomes? 

—What  seem  to  be  the  goals  or  threats  which  are 
focal  in  the  pupil’s  way  of  looking  at  things? 

An  Approach  to  the  Study  of  Motivational  Problems 
in  Education,  by  William  W.  Lynch,  Jr.,  School  of 
Education,  Indiana  U.  Bookstore,  Bloomington.  48p. 
Paper.  $1. 

How  to  handle  unit  teaching  is  pointed  out  in 
a  book.  Children  need  many  rich  and  varied  experi¬ 
ences  in  order  to  understand  social  and  scientific  con¬ 
cepts,  say  the  authors.  Such  experiences,  they  believe, 
are  outcomes  of  unit  teaching.  They  suggest  the 
teacher  keep  these  principles  in  mind: 

—Relatively  few  important  concepts  should  be 
selected  and  taught  thoroughly;  the  less  important 
ones  should  be  diminated.  “It  is  neither  desirable 
nor  feasible  to  teach  all  the  concepts  inherent  in  a  unit 
of  work,” 

—Children  seek  the  meaning  of  a  concept  at  a  level 
which  meets  their  needs  and  purposes.  “Teachers 
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IT  IS  HARDLY  {rassible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  education  in  the  affairs  or  men.  By  means  of 
education  the  individual  realizes  his  potentialities. 
By  means  of  education  societies  perpetuate  them¬ 
selves  and  safeguard  their  characters.  Some  five 
centuries  before  Christ,  Confucius  declared  that 
learning  was  the  foundation  of  individual  well-being 
and  imperial  tranquillity.  Some  twenty-odd  cen¬ 
turies  later,  Emerson  said  tersely  that  “The  great 
object  of  Education  should  be  commensurate  with 
the  object  of  life.”  And  in  our  own  day  John 
Dewey  has  advanced  the  idea  that  philosophy  might 
well  “focus  about  education  as  the  supreme  human 
interest,  in  which,  moreover,  other  problems,  cos¬ 
mological,  moral,  logical,  come  to  a  head.” 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  subject  of  education 
has  engaged  many  of  the  best  minds  among  men, 
during  countless  generations.  The  body  of  litera¬ 
ture  that  this  engagement  has  produced  is  so  enor¬ 
mous  that  it  would  require  more  than  one  Ufetime 
to  siuvey  it  thoroughly;  but  thanks  to  Dr.  Robert 
Ulich— formerly  Coimcilor  in  Charse  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Saxon  Ministry  of  Eaucation,  and  now 
Bryant  Conant  Professor  of  Education  in  Harvard 
University— even  a  reader  with  limited  time  at  his 
disposal  may  become  acquainted  with  a  rich  sam¬ 
pling  of  this  literature.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  turn 
to  the  second,  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Ulich’s  “Three 
Thousand  Years  of  Educational  Wisdom.” 

In  this  anthology,  which  is  accurately  sub-titled 
“Selections  from  Great  Documents,”  the  editor  casts 
a  wide  net.  His  selections  include  passages  from 
the  “Bhagavad-Cita”  and  Maimonides,  as  well  as 
pages  from  Plato  and  Aristotle;  Montaime’s  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  education  of  children,  as  well  as  portions 
of  Froebel’s  “Autobiography”  and  "The  Eaucation 
of  Man”;  extracts  from  Ibn  Khaldoun's  “Universal 
Histoiy,”  and  John  Dewey’s  account  of  how  he 
moved  from  Hegelianism  to  empiricism;  pedago^cal 
pages  by  Quintuian,  and  the  ‘  natio  Studiorum^  of 
the  Jesuits;  some  of  Locke’s  thoughts  on  education, 
and  Pestalozzi’s  well  known  “Leonard  and  Ger¬ 
trude.”  And  there  is  much  besides,  written  by  a 
mixed  company  of  famous  authors  that  includes 


Plutarch,  Saint  Augustine,  Luther,  Erasmus,  Francis 
Bacon,  Descartes,  Galileo,  Rousseau,  Franklin,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Obviously  this  volume  contains  more  than  enouj^ 
wisdom  to  justify  its  title.  It  contains  thinking  that 
is  purely  tneoretical  and  advice  that  is  eminently 
practical.  It  answers  many  questions,  .  and 
it  suggests  solutions  for  many  problems.  But 
I  thi^  one  will  look  to  it  in  vain  for  much  help  in 
solving  the  most  important  educational  problem  of 
our  day.  This  problem  may  be  stated  simply  in  the 
form  of  questions  that  bring  us  back  to  the  two 
prime  functions  of  education.  —  To  what  extent 
should  education  serve  the  needs  and  feed  the 
powers  of  the  individual?  To  what  extent  should 
it  serve  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  and  perpetuat¬ 
ing  the  character  of  a  given  society? 

For  a  totahtarian  society  the  answer  is  simplicity 
itself.  Education,  in  all  its  aspects,  must  be  an  in¬ 
strument  of  state  policy.  It  must  raise  no  questions, 
and  permit  the  raising  of  no  questions,  that  may 
threaten  the  existence  of  a  monolithic  society.  Its 
function  is  to  train  every  individual  to  behave  pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  rulers  of  the  state  wish  him  to  behave. 

But  for  the  so-called  free  peoples  of  the  world 
the  answer  is  far  from  simple.  Conceptions  of 
authority  and  liberty  clash  head  on.  There  must  be 
authority  to  prevent  an  anarchic  destruction  of  the 
social  fabric;  there  must  be  hberty  to  assure  social 
as  well  as  individual  development.  To  what  extent 
shall  education  be  disciplinary?  To  what  extent 
shall  it  be  the  guarantor  of  human  freedom?  How 
shall  the  balance  be  struck? 

The  problem  is  one  for  the  best  brains  we  can 
command.  It  is  one  that  can  never  be  solved  per¬ 
manently,  but  only  temporarily.  It  will  conant 
every  generation,  and  every  generation  will  have  to 
meet  it,  not  with  fixed  rules,  but  with  a  high  degree 
of  flexibility  in  thought  and  action.  Trial  and  error 
may  be  always  with  us  in  this  field.  And  two 
famous  words— “eternal  vigilance”— come  to  mind. 

Ben  Ray  Redman. 


Three  Thousand  Years  of  Educational  Wisdom,  by  Robert 
Ulich.  Harvard  University  Press.  668p.  $6. 


should  recognize  this  and  not  try  to  broaden  the  mean¬ 
ing  beyond  the  need  which  the  children  express.” 

Unit  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School,  by  Lavone 
A.  Hanna,  Gladys  L.  Potter,  and  Neva  Hagaman. 
Rinehart,  232  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  592p.  $4.50. 


•  The  Rrofeesion 


Teaching  and  mental  health:  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  negative  factors  in  the  teaching  profession  that 
may  contribute  to  poor  mental  health.  “Studies  have 
shown  that  probably  as  many  as  one-third  of  all  class¬ 
room  teachers  in  public  schools  are,  or  have  been, 
subject  to  some  emotional  maladjustment,”  B.  Chand¬ 
ler  and  Paul  V.  Petty  TOint  out  in  a  new  book.  It  is 
important,  the  authors  oelieve,  for  both  administrators 
and  teachers  to  be  aware  of  such  negative  factors 
as  these: 


—The  nature  of  teaching  and  the  way  it  fits  into 
community  life  may  suggest  a  followership  role,  which 
many  teachers  feel  bound  to  accept  and  continue. 
“This  situation  is  conducive  to  frustration  and  emo¬ 
tional  conflict.” 

—Many  teachers  have  failed  to  cultivate  a  keen 
sense  of  humor.  Older  concepts  of  discipline  and 
tradition  in  teaching  have  encouraged  the  omission  of 
humor.  “Lacking  this  safety  valve,  many  teachers 
have  developed  emotional  problems.” 

—The  promotion  sequence  of  small  to  large  school 
and  niral  to  urban  school  lifts  some  teachers  out  of 
their  accustomed  surroundings,  places  them  in  strange 
situations  where  mental  strains  develop. 

—“The  domination  of  teachers  under  authoritarian 
school  administration  has  caused  teachers  to  become 
less  tolerant  of  other  people’s  ideas.” 

Personnel  Management  in  School  Administration,  by 
B.  J.  Chandler  and  Paul  V.  Petty,  World  Book  Co., 
313  Park  Hill  Ave.,  Yonkers  5,  N.Y.  598p.  Index. 
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•  The  Learner 

‘‘Problem”  vonngsters  in  the  classroom 

may  do  very  well  when  they  get  a  job,  points  out  Hy¬ 
man  B.  Boodish  in  April  Social  Studies.  “Many  of 
them,  on  their  visits  to  school,  reveal  that  they  nave 
acquired  a  mature  attitude  and  a  social  consciousness 
of  the  problems  about  them,”  he  says.  “Too  often”,  the 
author  continues,  the  law  of  readiness  does  not  begin 
to  function  until  after  the  young  person  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  paid  work  experiences  and  everything  that 
goes  with  it” 

Young  people  naturally  have  the  tendency  to  take 
the  short-term  rather  than  the  long-term  view  of  life, 
Mr.  Boodish  continues.  “It  is  most  evident  today, 
when  many  young  persons  of  secondary-school  age 
are  faced  with  the  choice  of  continuing  with  their 
education,  or  of  accepting  attractive  and  well-paying 
jobs.”  Many  young  men  and  women,  he  continues, 
cannot  see  me  value  of  what  appears  an  unnecessarily 
prolonged  education. 

In  meeting  this  challenge,  schools  are  all  to  fre¬ 
quently  hampered  by  the  inertia  of  past  tradition. 
^Education,  like  all  human  ^institutions,  is  aflFected  by 
social  and  economic  crises,”  says  the  author.  Whats 
needed,  Mr.  Boodish  believes,  is  a  situation  in  which 
the  school  can  say:  “You  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
do  one  of  two  things:  either  continue  in  school  and 
make  a  conscientious  effort  to  take  full  advantage  of 
its  offerings,  or  submit  to  a  supervised  paid  work  pro¬ 
-am.”  To  the  individual  who  will  not  fit  into  any 
formal  education  prowam,  he  continues,  “the  latter 
choice  would  be  a  welcome  one.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
How  Fare  American  Women?  by  Althea  K.  Hottel.  American 
Council  of  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.C.  Paper.  Single  copy  free.  ( First  report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Education  of  Women.  Stressed:  womens  changing  in¬ 
terests  in  education.) 

•  fwuidanee 

Square  pegs  in  smare  holes?  In  the  early 
years  of  vocational  guidance  it  was  believed  that  each 
person  was  “cut  our  by  nature  to  fit  into  some  “niche” 
—  to  be  an  artist,  a  musician,  a  mechanic,  a  farmer,  a 
teacher,  a  salesman.  The  challenge  to  vocational 
guidance,  then,  was  to  fit  “square  pegs  into  souare 
holes,”  “round  pegs  into  round  holes.”  Today,  How¬ 
ever,  counselors  have  a  contrary  point  of  view,  points 
out  H.  H.  London,  U.  of  Missouri.  “While  vocations 
tend  to  attract  people  who  have  the  requisite  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  perform  the  duties  involved,  any  individual 
can  probably  succeed  equally  well  in  any  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  different  occupations  on  his  ability  level,”  he  says. 

A  more  realistic  approach  to  counseling  would  start 
with  vocations,  not  with  individuals.  Dr.  London  be¬ 
lieves.  “We  should  first  find  out  what  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  requirements  are  in  the  various  occupations, 
then  set  out  deliberately,  if  need  be,  to  develop  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  in  those  occupations 
which  offer  the  best  opj^rtunities  for  one  with  his 
assets  and  limitations,  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  per¬ 


suade  him  to  choose  accordingly.”  Such  direct  and 
positive  guidance  is  badly  neeoM  by  today’s  young¬ 
sters,  the  author  believes. 

It  is  time  coimselors  took  up  their  moral  and  social 
obligations  to  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  best 
utilization  of  human  resources,  says  Dr.  London.  “We 
can  no  longer  disregard  this  obligation.”  High  schools 
must  bring  a  more  realistic  approach  to  vocational 
guidance,  ^or  give  way  to  some  other  agency.” 

“Needed:  More  Realism  in  Vocational  Guidance” 
appears  in  April  School  and  Community. 

Coaching  improves  1<|  performance  and 

therefore  raises  IQ  values,  but  only  up  to  a  certain 
limit  for  each  individual.  Moreover,  continues  C.  A. 
Richardson  in  a  new  book,  as  testing  becomes  more 
accepted  and  more  familiar,  the  effect  of  coaching  is 
likely  to  reach  its  saturation  point. 

The  evils  of  coaching  do  not  lie  in  its  effect  on  test 
results,  the  author  believes.  “It  can  only  improve 
individual  performance  up  to  a  limit  set  oy  nature, 
the  improvement  being  on  the  average  not  large,  and 
it  is  indeed  important  to  know  this  limit  of  capacity 
for  each  individual.”  It  becomes  a  danger  only  when 
teachers  devote  so  much  time  to  it  “as  seriously  to 
upset  the  balance  of  the  education  which  die  children 
are  receiving.”  There  is,  the  author  points  out,  “a 
rapidly  diminishing  return”  from  coaching  in  intelli¬ 
gence  tests. 

Children  should  be  given  practice  from  time  to  time 
in  working  tests  in  order  to  make  certain  that  each 
child  is  accustomed  to  tests  and  has  a  fair  chance  of 
OToducing  the  best  result  of  which  he  is  capable.  “But,” 
Dr.  Richardson  warns,  “stop  well  short  of  the  point 
where  such  practice  not  only  uses  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  time  but  begins  to  interfere  seriously  with 
the  general  curriculum  and  to  concentrate  an  undue 
amount  of  attention  on  tests  themselves.” 

An  Introduction  to  Mental  Measurement  and  Its 
Applications,  by  C.  A.  Richardson.  Longmans,  Green, 
55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  102p.  Index.  $1.65. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Two  Is  a  Team.  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  419  4th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  lip.  Paper.  Single  copy  free.  (How  schools 
can  improve  vocational  guidance  services.  Stressed:  school  and 
community  cooperation.) 

Engineering.  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  St., 
Princeton,  N.  J.  8p.  Paper,  Single  copy  free.  (Characteristics 
of  students  who  should  enter  this  important  field.  Outlined: 
tests  for  identifying  potential  engineers.) 

•  VifcatianaUinduBtrial 

Prodaction  line  in  tke  shop:  If  students  are 
to  meet  requirements  in  specialized  fields,  they  must 
be  introduced  to  the  problem  of  production  and  its 
mechanics  of  operation,  says  Irwin  Sexton  in  a  new 
booklet.  While  the  entire  production  process  must  of 
necessity  be  simplified  in  the  school  shop,  the  author 
continues,  it  is  possible  to  impart  basic  concepts  to 
students. 

Planning  is  the  keynote  to  success  in  adapting  pro¬ 
duction  line  projects  to  a  one-hour  shop  class. 
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jects  the  theory  that  a  choice  has  to  be  made  between 
scientist  and  philosopher.  “There  is  nothing  in  the 
humanities  or  in  science  that  will  guarantee  t^t  a  hu¬ 
manist  or  a  scientist  mav  not  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool,” 
he  pointed  out  And,  ne  continued,  “the  world  can¬ 
not  get  along  safely  without  poets  and  philosophers 
and  painters  and  students  of  me  social  structure  and 
people  who  understand  the  problems  of  politics  just  as 
it  cannot  get  along  without  people  who  understand 
science  and  engineering.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Faculty  Rights  and  Obligations  in  Eight  Independent  Liberal 
Arts  Colleges,  by  Charles  P.  Dermison.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27. 
186p.  Index.  $4.50.  (Important:  “Academic  Bill  of  Rights 
and  Obligations.") 

•  Schooi  Plant 


“The  program  will  necessitate  an  accurate  apportion¬ 
ing  or  time,  detailed  instructions,  and  stimulating  and 
enthusiastic  motivation,”  Mr.  Sexton  points  out.  Be¬ 
fore  a  project  is  begun,  for  example,  special  jigs  and 
fixtures  should  be  assigned  and  built  as  individual 
jobs.  “Students  can  be  prepared  by  demonstrations 
and  discussions  so  that  they  \^1  understand  the  nature 
of  their  assigmnents  when  they  come  to  the  actual 
work.” 

Following  the  practice  in  industry,  students  are 
supplied  with  detail  drawings  of  the  particular  part 
on  which  they  are  to  work.  Each  drawing  shoula  be 
simplified,  eliminating  any  information  which  does  not 
pertain  to  the  individual  job.  “Of  course,”  the  author 
points  out,  “the  students  ^1  have  access  to  the  assem¬ 
bly  drawing,  but  this  use  of  detail  drawings  shows 
them  how  a  person  in  a  factory,  working  on  one  part, 
might  have  been  given  no  information  about  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  completed  article.” 

Industrial  Techniques  in  the  School  Shop,  by  Irwin 
Sexton.  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  400  N.  Broadway,  Mil¬ 
waukee  1,  Wis.  74p.  Index.  96c. 

Indnstrial  arts  come  to  early  grades  through 
activity  units  and  projects.  Elementary  school  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  instruc¬ 
tional  shopwork  as  part  of  their  class  activities,  says 
Charles  Bernard,  Jr.,  in  Louisiana  Schools. 

In  a  fifth-grade  activity  unit  on  the  Mexican  Market 
Place,  for  example,  chiloren  can  be  taught  to  use  the 
basic  hand  tools  effectively.  “From  the  time  when 
the  children  begin  planning  the  unit,  tools  and  ma¬ 
terials  are  brought  into  the  discussion.”  The  tools 
used,  says  the  author,  should  be  basic  hand  tools 
found  in  the  home  or  home  workshop. 

Projects  help  the  child  change  his  abstract  ideas  in¬ 
to  real  and  lifelike  situations  by  using  his  hands  to 
change  the  form  and  shape  of  raw  materials.  “The 
projects  are  made  of  any  of  the  materials  available  — 
paper,  metal,  plastic,  clay,  wood,  cane  reed,  textiles, 
glass,  leather,  beads.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Trade  Analysis  and  Course  Organization,by  Elroy  W.  Bollinger 
and  Gilbert  G.  Weaver.  Pitman  Publishing  Co.,  2  W.  4Sth 
St.,  N.Y.  36.  136p.  Index.  $3.  (How  to  build  a  course  of 
study  based  on  concrete  jobs,  projects,  and  exercices.  Stresser: 
sound  principles  of  psychology  and  pedagogy.) 

•  Higher  Education 


Liberal  arts  are  aot  aaderrated,  says  Dean 
John  Ely  Burchard,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  but  they  may  be  underpaid.  Speaking  before 
the  College  English  Association,  Dean  Burchard  said 
there  is  a  real  danger  that  rewards  for  teaching  the 
liberal  arts  will  be  downgraded  to  the  point  “where 
nobody  can  afford  to  teach  them.”  The  pressures  of 
cold-war  survival  may  cause  Americans  to  forget  that 
“Jefferson  is  still  more  important  in  our  lives  than  the 
men  of  Los  Alamos,”  he  fears. 

Dean  Blanchard  refuses  to  be  drawn  in  to  the  cur¬ 
rently  fashionable  “either-or”  debate  on  vocationalism 
vs.  pure  and  unblemished  academic  teaching.  He  re¬ 


Cemtral  kitchens  have  drawbacks,  says  K. 
Elizabeth  Lamson  in  Bulletin  to  the  Schools.  Before 
establishing  a  fully  equipped  kitchen  to  provide  lunch¬ 
es  for  two  or  more  scnools,  says  Miss  Lamson,  admin¬ 
istrators  should  look  at  these  disadvantages: 

—Labor  costs  for  loading  of  foods  and  transportation 
and  the  added  cost  of  vehicles  for  transportation  may 
be  hi^ 

—Specially  equipped  trucks  and  insulated  food  con¬ 
tainers  are  expensive.  “Much  of  this  equipment  must 
be  made  to  order.” 

—Educational  values  of  the  program  are  apt  to  be 
lessened.  “There  is  little  opportunity  for  children  to 
share  in  planning  menus  and  other  phases  of  the  pro¬ 
-am  and  to  develop  the  feeling  that  the  lunch  is  an 
important  part  of  their  own  school.”  The  manager  has 
little  time  to  devote  to  each  building  to  develop  a 
closer  correlation  between  the  lunch  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  program,  says  Miss  Lamson. 

—Many  small  schools  are  used  as  centers  of  com¬ 
munity  activities  which  require  completely  equipped 
kitchens. 

Firsthand  look  at  school  progress  will  be 
taken  by  many  U.  S.  citizens  next  Tall  when  a  unique, 
two-car  train  visits  their  communities.  It  is  hoped  that 

Earents,  teachers,  and  pupils  will  board  the  train,  go 
ome  with  some  knowledge  of  how  they  can  hdp 
build  better  schools  in  their  own  communities. 

“Schoolroom  Progress,  USA,”  is  a  project  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Henry  Ford  Museum  and  Encyclopedia 
Americana.  During  the  next  three  years,  the  train  is 
scheduled  to  visit  2^  cities  throughout  the  land.  The 
train  is  still  under  construction,  wiU  not  take  to  the 
road  until  fall. 

When  completed,  one  car  of  the  train  will  contain  a 
replica  of  a  typical  19th  century  country  schoolroom. 
There  will  be  split-log  benches,  a  pot-bellied  stove,  oil 
lamps,  and  an  old  birch  rod.  Copies  of  original  Mc- 
Guffey  readers,  spellers,  and  primers  have  been  loaned 
to  the  project  by  the  Henry  Ford  Museum. 

The  second  car  will  contain  sections  of  the  latest  de¬ 
signs  for  a  kindergarten,  an  upper  elementary  class- 
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room,  a  home  economics  room,  an  industrial  arts  shop, 
and  an  oflBce  practice  classroom. 

These  rooms  will  have  the  latest  lighting,  heating, 
and  ventilating  arrangements;  a  plastic  roof;  glass 
block  walls;  and  mo^m  instructional  aids  such  as 
television  screens  and  radios. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
School  Modernization,  Kimble  Glass  Co.,  P,  O.  Box  1035, 
Toledo  I,  Ohio.  I2p.  Paper.  Free.  {Illustrated  case  histories 
showirtg  schools  that  have  been  modernized  with  glass  block.) 

•  Adult  Education 


Adults  need  a  sense  of  wonder  if  they  are  to 
continue  their  educations,  says  Robert  Redfield,  U.  of 
Chicago.  “It  is  a  sense  that  languishes  in  later  life,” 
he  points  out.  “The  pressures  to  conformity,  every¬ 
where,  are  hard  on  the  sense  of  wonder.” 

Adults  are  not  confined  to  an  imposed  curriculum  in 
their  education.  “If  habit  quiets  the  sense  of  wonder, 
on  the  other  hand  the  opportunities  for  education 
widen  as  does  experience  in  later  life.”  What  must 
not  happen.  Dr.  Redfield  believes,  is  that  the  adult 
settle  ror  “the  bland  and  undemanding  stories  of  the 
weekly  supplements,  the  digests,  and  the  untroubling 
flow  of  oddments  in  back  pages  of  the  newspaper.” 

One  may  receive  training  “b^  merely  adjusting  to 
the  expectation  of  the  teacher,^  Dr.  Redfield  points 
out.  But,  he  continues,  “one  cannot  become  educated 
without  a  sense  of  wonder  at  what  no  teacher  is  quite 
prepared  to  explain.  There  are  glimpses  of  significance 
that  stir  mind  and  soul  together;  these  are  what  make 
education  possible.” 

The  Redfield  Lectures.  The  Fund  for  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion,  1444  Wentworth  Ave.,  Pasadena  5,  Calif.  6Ip. 
Paper.  Single  copy  free. 

•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


Values  proceed  from  subject  matter,  be¬ 
lieves  Asst.  Supt.  Edwin  L.  Lamberth,  Norfolk,  (Va.) 
schools.  “No  subject  matter  offered  in  the  secondary 
curriculum  should  be  pesented  without  its  moral  and 
spiritual  contribution,^  he  writes  in  Better  Schools. 
Able  teachers,  he  continues,  find  this  contribution  a 
natural  product  of  the  good  learning  situation. 

There  is  no  language  arts  “without  a  thought  for 
the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  spoken  word  and  what  it 
has  meant  to  mankind  down  through  the  ages,”  he 
points  out.  There  is  no  history  or  social  studies  “with¬ 
out  a  thought  for  the  sacrifice  men  of  great  moral  and 
spiritual  stature  have  made  to  bring  us  to  this  day.” 
There  is  no  science  “without  some  concern  for  what  it 
means  to  the  future  of  mankind  everywhere.”  There 
is  no  mathematics  “without  regard  for  the  integrity  of 
the  one  who  learns  the  computation.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
y'The  Task  of  Christian  Education,  by  D.  Campbell  Wyckoff. 

/  Westminster  Press,  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  7,  Penna. 
172p.  $2.75.  (Importanti  Part  Four,  Responsibilities  of  the 
School. ) 


lHew  Classroom  JVlateridi 


To  Supplement  Filmstrip  Series  a  new  set  of 
records  has  just  been  released.  Schools  now  using 
Music  Stories  will  welcome  narrative  and  music 
accompaniment  for  this  color  filmstrip  series.  In¬ 
cluded:  6  records  with  narration  on  one  side  .  .  . 
full  orchestral  rendition  of  musical  composition  on  , 
the  other.  From  Jam  Handy,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  i 
Detroit  11,  Mich.  Set  of  6:  $21.  ' 

Social  Studies  Classes  Will  Benefit  .  .  .  from  ' 
two  new  films  designed  to  encourage  discussion  of 
basic  problems  of  citizenship.  One  Mans  Opinion 
and  The  Majority  Vote  present  problems  in  citizen¬ 
ship  .  .  .  ask  for  audience  appraisal  and  discussion. 
McCraw-HiU,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  Each: 

$37.50. 

Youngsters  Will  Learn  About  Libraries  ...  j 

with  The  Childrens  Book  on  How  to  Use  Books  I 

and  Libraries,  by  Carolyn  Mott  and  Leo  B.  Bais-  \ 
den.  Included:  how  to  use  library  cards  and  cata-  ■ 
logues;  how  to  find  books  on  library  shelves;  how  I 
to  track  down  elusive  information.  Illustrated.  For 
grades  4  through  8.  Scribner’s,  597  5th  Ave., 

N.Y.  17.  $2.44. 

Boyhood  of  a  Famous  Hero  ...  is  subject  of 
Davy  Crockett:  Young  Rifleman,  by  Aileen  W. 

Parks.  Author  details  the  exciting  boyhood  of  one 
of  America’s  most  glamorous  figures.  Certain  to 
be  popular  reading.  Bobbs-Merrill,  730  N.  Meri¬ 
dian  St.,  Indianapolis  7,  Ind.  $1.75. 

Free  Films  from  Television  .  .  .  are  now  avail¬ 
able  to  schools.  Macbeth  and  King  Richard  II, 
both  starring  Maurice  Evans,  have  been  transferred 
to  16mm  prints  .  .  .  are  ready  for  sending  to 
schools.  Write  Association  Films,  347  MadisOn 
Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 

Solid  Satisfactions  of  Craftsmanship  . 
should  grow  out  of  The  Workshop  Book,  by 
Martha  Lincoln  and  Katharine  Torrey.  Original 
plans  for  toys,  puppets,  furniture  and  other  items. 
Imaginative  ideas.  Excellent  photographs  and 
illustration  .  .  .  easy-to-follow  directions.  Hough¬ 
ton  MifiBin,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7,  Mass.  214p. 

Index.  $5. 

Rainmakinc  the  World  Around  ...  is  discussed 
in  a  new  pamphlet.  Rainmakirig:  A  Study  of 
Experiments  outlines  interesting  projects  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  .  .  .  discusses  results.  Write 
International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  U. 

Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  15c. 

How  Far  Eastern  Youth  Is  Trained  ...  is 
shown  in  Tomorrow  is  Theirs.  Film  describes  life, 
work,  leisure  activities  of  young  people  of  the 
many  races  that  make  up  the  popidation  of  Malaya. 
Stressed:  citizenship  development.  British  Informa¬ 
tion  Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.  20.  16 
min.  To  rent:  $2.50;  to  buy:  $55. 

Horses  in  the  World  of  Man  ...  is  the  theme 
of  a  new  book.  Horses  Round  the  World,  by  Jean 
Slaughter,  contains  over  100  photographs  .  .  . 
descriptive  captions.  Shown:  horses  at  work,  in 
.sport,  in  war,  in  the  circus.  Ages  10  and  up. 

J.  B.  Lippincott,  E.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia 
5,  Penna.  $3. 
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